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Editorial 

1. TORY DREAMS AND SOCIALIST REALITY 


On two points at least this group 
would agree with Margaret Thatcher 
and Keith Joseph. The first point 
is that bureaucracy and freedom 
are inversely related to each 
other. The more you have of the 
one the 1‘ess you will have of the 
other. The second point is that 
Labour policies have not worked 
and that many of the criticisms 
now being made by the Labour 
opposition are downright hypoc¬ 
ritical. But before the 'Iron 
Lady' sends off a load of applic¬ 
ation forms for joining the Cons¬ 
ervative Party to Solidarity let 
us make it clear that our idea of 
freedom is light-years away from 
hers and that this group is deter¬ 
mined to see the destruction of 
the House of Commons, the House of 
Lords, the political hacks who 
feign concern within these shame¬ 
ful walls and the whole rotten 
infrastructure which feeds off 
this monotonous radio show. 

The Conservatives are trying to 
resolve what is for them an insol¬ 
uble problem - how to regenerate 
the dead horse of British, enter¬ 
prise and at the same time recup¬ 
erate and strengthen the power 
and influence of the increasingly 
obsolete ruling class who killed 
the horse in the first place. 

They talk of ’ freedom' but in the 
context of an obsolete system of 
values. Since most Tory leaders 
were bom and brought up at or 
near the top of the old social 
hierarchy their present hold on 
power in government is one of the 
last chances (though not necessar¬ 
ily the last) they have of regain¬ 
ing an upper hand over the aspiring 
new managers of the economy and of 
society,to be normally found at or 


near the top of the social- 
democratic hierarchy. 

The discontent of British workers 
with Labour and Conservative 
governments was skilfully chan¬ 
nelled by the present Government’s 
new found ' detergent-selling 1 
laissez- faire radicalism into 
votes for the ' Iron Lady' and her 
chaps-in-waiting. How many people 
who voted for tax cuts really 
expected to see V.A.T. at 1556? 

How many people who voted for 
doing away with unnecessary 
government expenditure on 
bureaucracy really expected to 
see hospitals close whilst 
hospital administrators remain 
secure in their jobs? 

At times like these the tradit¬ 
ional tendency among the British 
left is to rush to the aid of 
the Labour Party. Whilst riot, 
doubting that the Labour Party 
is far more capable of managing 
the modern capitalist economy - 
their record as regards reducing 
real wages (or 'inflation' as they 
preferred to call it) , prosec¬ 
uting dissidents (such as the ABC 
trial, the Agee/Hosenball deport¬ 
ation) , controlling immigration 
(splitting black families and 
pregnancy tests were a speciality) 

- their claim to being * socialists' 
is clearly absurd. State-managed 
and state-aided enterprise in the 
form of the National Enterprise 
Board is clearly what British 
industry needs - so much so that 
even Keith Joseph’s nerve gave way. 
He justified his reluctance to 
abolish the NEB, despite the 
Party’s pre-electoral pledges, with 
a statement to the effect that 
’British private enterprise is not 
Buoyant enough yet' . But is the NEB 


what we need? Is the mythical 
regeneration of British private 
enterprise what the British working 
class needs? And with the advent of 
micro-chip technology, can we afford 
to let the parasites at the top of 
the social hierarchy (whether they 
have always been there or have just 
arrived) decide who will be discarded 
and from where? 

On all three counts we say NO! The 
number of people who have already 
said NO but, unfortunately, keep it 
to themselves is enormous. The mass 
of dissatisfied people who have 
tried the various political forced- 
labour parties (including the WEP, 
IMG, SWP, Labour Party, CP, etc...) 
and then left are not,however, 
always alienated from the prospect 
of taking part in political activ¬ 
ity. But they are alienated from a 
set of policies which lead you 
round and round in decreasing 
circles; from the Labour Party, 
because they know that the ' vital' 
issues being argued about will, if 

they are resolved, result in a 
change of leadership of the Party 
and nothing else; from the Unions 
because they are tired of becom¬ 
ing involved in time-consuming 
committee work which does nothing 
other than assist in the implem¬ 
entation of the policies of the 
Government of the day in, perhaps, 
a slightly more humane manner; and. 
from the numerous 'vanguards of 
the proletariat' because they are 
tired of being used as uncritical 
newspaper-sellers whilst dissident 
group after dissident group is 
expelled. 

Are we really being unreasonable 
when we demand libertarian revol¬ 
ution? 


ABOUT OURSELVES 

SOLIDARITY is part of the new movement against authoritarian society. We see our aim as clarifying the 
meaning of socialism as it is articulated in self-managed struggles. We have developed a critique of bureaucratisation 
and the other key dynamics of modem society, and seek to assist each other in our activity where possible. 

Solidarity for Social Revolution is produced about every two months. To maximise involvement and democracy 
the production rotates among the various autonomous local groups. Issues No.l and 5 were produced by Aberdeen/Dundee, 
Nos, 2, 4, 7 and the current issue by London, No.3 by Oxford, No.6 by Leeds, No.8 in the Midlands and No.9 by Glasgow. 
The next issue will be produced in Manchester to whom contributions should now be sent. 

While the contents of Solidarity for Social Revolution generally reflect the politics of the group as a whole, 
articles signed by individuals do not necessarily represent the views of all members, in this issue there is one article 
(The Tender Trap, by 'Luciente') which has already given rise to heated controversy culminating in the resignation o£ one 
member of the editorial collective responsible for the issue. We all had reservations about the author's view of history - 
which we found very traditional (in the marxist sense) and hardly in keeping with advances in anthropology ... since Engels’ 
time. The member who resigned had stronger reservations than most. We welcome further comments on this article and 
of course on the contents of the magazine in general. 
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Editorial 


2. PUTTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


People have been getting us 
wrong. Because recent issues 
of SFSR have contained a number 
of articles expressing misgivings 
about some aspects of the 
contemporary women’s movement, 
the idea, seems to be getting 
about that we are hostile to 
that movement as a whole. This 
is not and has never been the 
case, as a brief look at our 
past record and publications 
will show. 

One of the things which differen¬ 
tiate Solidarity from the 
traditional left has always been, 
in. fact, our insistence on taking 
seriously the question of people’s 
lives outside the industrial 
arena. Before there was any 
bandwagon rolling, we engaged 
in discussion on abortion, 
sexuality, conditioning and 
other "personal" matters, perceiv¬ 
ed as an integral part of our 
politics. Struggles on these 
issues were not dismissed as 
"marginal"; the validity of 
striving for self-liberation 
was assumed, and it was realised 
that women experienced specific 
forms of oppression necessitating 
resistance specifically by women. 

The record of the Social 
Revolution group shows similar 
trends, perhaps more strongly, 
since it owed its emergence partly 
to the active involvment of 
members in women's groups and 
other spheres of activity which 
traditionalists denounced as 
marginal, divisive and/or 
reformist. Insistence on the 


importance of the issues at 
stake generated the SR organisation 
and its publications wherein 
the multifarious interests of 
members could be aired. 

...Since the fusion into Solidarity 
for Social Revolution, the joint 
organisation has developed in 
a way reasonably consistent with 
the past of its component parts. 
Our definition of areas of basic 
agreement, As We See It, now 
includes a specific statement of 
opposition to sexism, which we 
do not regard as being mere lip- 


Of course we do not claim that 
reference to our archives will 
show a policy line of undeviating 
perfection. We didn't and don't 
know it all, and there was 
certainly much to be learnt from 
the women's movement as it 
developed. At least we were, 
for the most part, willing to 
learn. 


What we have not been willing to 
do is to suspend, our critical 
faculties and reel with admiration 
at any and every idea that came 
to the surface, simply because it 
emanated from women. To do so 
would have been a serious mistake 
on several counts. It would have 
been to accept the "us" and "theta" 
definitions of the sepratists 
of both sexes - sexism in the 
real meaning of the term. We 
might have regarded the whole thing 
with olympian detachment, not 
expecting that women on their 


own should do it (politics) well, 
but marvelling that they could 
do it at all. We might have 
laughed it off, including 
particular aberrations as merely 
enriching the joke, and women 
who shared our politics could 
havebeenleft to sink or swim. 

But as long as our politics 
include a belief in the possibility 
of general social revolution 
and the free association of 
equals, we have to confront 
ideas wherever they arise. 

So we don't view the women's 
movement with'benevolent or 
amused detachment or patronising 
condescension. Neither do we 
intend to write it off in its 
entirety, even in our most 
critical moments, on account of 
what we see as disturbing trends 
within it. No doubt we may have 
been at fault in failing to 
spell out a position of basic 
solidarity (a basic Solidarity 
position) on each and every 
occasion, and in thinking we 
had made ourselves clear enough 
in the past not to be thoroughly 
misunderstood in the present. 

We can make no apologies, however, 
for pursuing the debate and 
providing a forum for divergent 
views, with contributors to the 
paper often feeling strongly 
one way or the other. We are not 
homogeneous, although we assume 
certain areas of agreement - 
and within these areas, recent 
modifications have tended more 
to re-affirm than to deny our 
opposition to sexism. 


ABOUT OURSELVES (continued) 

Increased costs of paper and printing have forced us to raise our 
prices. From the next issue the price of a copy of Solidarity for Social 
Revolution will be 20p. Recent increases in postal costs force us to 
raise the cost of subs too. At the same time we would like to point out 
that any prisoners who wish to receive our magazine may do so free of 
charge. So if you find the price too steep you have a choice : get your¬ 
self busted and it's yours for free '. 

A new edition of The Kronstadt Commune by Ida Mett (with an intro¬ 
duction by Murray Bookchin, a map and up to date bibliography) has been 
produced by the London group and is available from them (£1 + postage). 
The new edition of Koliontai's The Workers' Opposition (75p + postage) 
is also available. 

If you want further Information, please contact your nearest group : 
Aberdeen/Dundee : c/o 167 King Street, Aberdeen. 

Coventry : c/o 124 Hollis Street - London : c/o 123 Lathom Rd. , E6 

Manchester : c/o 109 Oxford Rd. - Oxford : c/o 34 Cowley Road. 

For other towns contact the National Secretary, c/o Manchester group. 
International correspondence and correspondence concerning orders and 
subscriptions to Publications Secretary, c/o London group. 


LETTER 


In 'Feminism or Moral Indignation 
(SSR6) it was not my intention to judge 
people's sexual inclinations or preferences 
but to point out that the image of sexual 
'success' can, when it suits the require¬ 
ments of sex consumerism , be applied to 
gays as well as heterosexual relationships. 
{Who cares, when there's money to be 
made?) The sale of the 'unattainable' fan¬ 
tasy object, in either type of sexual activity, 
is the source of unsatisfactory and unfulfilled 
sexual experience. Pornography, with its 
constant appeal 'that it is better than the 
''real" thing', feeds on the endless frustra¬ 
tion of expectations. As the gay market 
increases it will objectify persons in these 
relationships, as it does women now, in 
’straight' porn. 

G. W. (Prick-person), Leeds. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Solidarity, 

Exactly whom 

does 'G.W.• think he is talking 
about when he attacks 'feminists' 
and 'feminism' in his article 
'Feminism or Moral Indignation' 
(May/June issue)? 

The Women's movement has always 
been rooted in small autonomous 
groups and as a result it is not 
a homogeneous political bloc, 
but rather includes a wide 
range of differently thinking 
women (which is one of its 
strengths and reflects the fact 
that women allow each other the 
freedom to hold differing 
opinions). 

While I think his criticisms are 
largely unfair as directed 
against any part of the women's 
movement, it is extraordinary 
that he should call for a political 
analysis in which 'the concepts 
of objectification, property 
and hierarchy' would be'investigated 
in all relations in society, and 
not isolated to those betweeen 
ill-d ef ined (I!) 'men' and 'women'.' 
Such an analysis is precisely the 
basis of both radical and 
anarcha-feminisra. 

Radical and anarcha-feminists 
see the unequal power relationships 
between the sexes as the primary 
model for all relationships 
within society where one group 
oppresses another, be it a case 
of one class dominating another, 
whites dominating blacks or parents 
dominating children. 

Such an analysis demands a 
sexual revolution which will 
bring to an end the possibility 
for all unequal power relation¬ 
ships. It implies that, ultimately, 
the sexes do not have 'sectional 
and separatist interests' as, 
sadly, G.W. seems to think they 
have. 

When radical and anarcha-feminists 
group women as a class in virtue 
of our biological function, this 
leads to an attempt to analyse 
the existing class, structure of 
society, not, as G.W. would have 
it, to pretend that this is 
unimportant. He cannot have 
spent very much time with 
feminists if he has not regularly 
heard the phrase, 'no social 
revolution without women's 
liberation, no women's liberation 
without social revolution.' 

Finally, I fail to understand 
why G.W. thinks there is a 
parallel between what he calls 
the middle class espousal of 
radical causes in the fora of 


its espousal of the Labour party, 
and the fact that the majority of 
women in the Women's Movement are 
middle class. For a middle class 
woman, just as much as for a 
working class woman, the sexual 
revolution is her own radical 
cause (i.e. not that of her social 
'inferiors' whom she chooses to 
patronise) against an oppression 
which she experiences as 
affecting untimately both her and 
everyone around her . As a radical/ 
anarcha-f emini st the question of 
your social class becomes unimport¬ 
ant because you yourself are 
oppressed and you see that the 
roots of your oppression are 
fundamentally the same as the roots 
of the oppression of all women, 
and of all men. 

Radical/anarcha-feminism is not 
limited by the narrow sights of 
the traditional left with its 
demands for workers' revolution. 

We want a revolution in all aspects 
of the everyday existence of all 
people. As Peggy Komegger says, 
feminists are unconscious anarchists 

I am disgusted to find that such 
a reactionary article should be 
given two pages in what calls 
itself a libertarian newspaper. 

Teresa Thornhill 

LETTERS 

Dear Solidarity, 

As sick jokes go, 

the editorial in Number 9 is super 
(so far as its faint print is 
legible). Let me explain. I don't 
for a moment doubt that the 
'alternative' movements which you 
bracket as 'the swamp' - 
communitarians, co-op. workshops, 
etc, - include many people 
obsessed with personal problems; 
and iii any case if alternative 
societies could become a sizeable 
threat to the market system, 

Big Brother would take stern 
action. 

But please take a dose of your 
own medicine - crude, no doubt, 
in the capsule of a letter, 
but hardly as crude as yours. 

Why are the people you call the 
swamp so introspective, and why 
so vulnerable to suppression if 
they multiplied? Because they 
are unheeded and unsupported 
by the very class, your precious 
' working class', which, with few 
exceptions, has more and more 
lost what revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness it may once have displayed. 

You claim that 'everyday resistance 
to capital' is 'implicitly 
socialist and potentially revol¬ 
utionary' . The hell it isJ 
Capital can confer no ' right to 
work'; and in a competitive 
society based on scarcity value, 
a just wage, like ' a just price' , 
is simply the best you can get. 


and always at the expense of 
others with weaker muscle 
(sacred 'differentials', huh?). 

Do we really need Cardan or 
Marcuse (in their different 
ways) to show us that the class 
struggle is essentially within 
the system and, indeed, a part 
of its mechanism? 

In 1968 the production workers 
of France downed tools and - 
what do you think? Did they do 
what the students and intellectual 
rebels against ' the consumer 
society' could not do unaided - 
seize the means of production and 
turn them to socialist uses? 

h'oj With few exceptions, they 
sat in their factories and brought 
in Pop musicians. Ah, but Massu's 
Rhine army would have shot or 
coerced them? Perhaps - perhaps 
not. But they were 'betrayed' 
by the 'Communist' union bosses? 
You cannot betray a consciousness 
that isn't there. They wanted 
a holiday, just like the Torness 
workers in your own report (p. 7) 
who hoped the anti-nuke occup¬ 
ation would temporarily damage 
the machinery. Could ' embouniLoise- 
ment' go farther? " 

Now Marx, if alive today, might 
say again 1 No social order ever 
disappears before ...' etc., 
but adding 1 Capitalism shows 
more longevity than Engels and 
I anticipated. But just you 
waitj' So ' the swamp' must go 
on waiting for Godot? I suggest 
that today's state power, in 
its weapons and police and 
recuperations, and especially 
with its increasingly expendable 
workforce, can divide and rule 
and if necessary liquidate all 
the minority who have socialist 
consciousness. 

Back to the ' swamp' . Though their 
ego-problems may be great (and 
often comic), they hold one 
great truth which the urbanised 
proletariat have largely lost - 
that they and their children 
have a human RIGHT to clean air, 
clean food in clean soil, co¬ 
operation with Nature rather 
than its ravishment. That this 
is a mirage in the total swamp 
of mass insentience is not their 
fault. For that insentience is 
the far greater swamp - in the 
blind alley of 'class struggle' 
for more of the piss and poison 
of Capital's wages and 'welfare' . 

There used to be something 
called 'la trahison des clerks' . 
Worse still is la trahison des 
ouvriers, for it betrays us 
all. 


Yours swampily 
Basil Bruitt 






THE TENDER 


We can’t really talk about the 
modem nuclear family (l) without 
first looking at its historical 
development. Firstly the family 
in history has never been static. 

It has been, influenced by the 
changing economic structures of 
society and in return, as part 
of that social structure, has 
had its influence on the economy. 

We can be fairly sure that the 
primitive tribal family was 
matriarchal, if not in organisation, 
at least in hereditary lineage. 
Because of the tribe's primitive 
economy, the survival of the 
whole tribe, rather than 
individuals within it, made 
coupling and the conjugal family 
unthinkable. In such a society 
female fecundity (prolific 
breeding) was of paramount 
importance. Only a few healthy 
males were necessary to the 
survival of the species, the 
rest were expendable on hunting 
parties and inter-tribal wars. 

Wars that were fought not only 
over territory, but also over 
access to women, as a means 
of tribal survival. Obviously 
this 'primitive communism' 
as Engels called it, wasn't very 
attractive, despite the cloak of 
romanticism some writers have 
attempted to endow it with. No 
way would we want to re surrect 
any of that. 

This tribal family type soon 
disappeared, with the development 
of agriculture and surpluses, 
which prompted the acquisition of 
private property. This permitted 
the overthrow of mother-right 
through the alienation of 
female reproductive power bv 
men and instituted the patri¬ 
archal family. Since the rise 
of private property all economic 
change has led to a variation on 
the patriarchal family theme. 

I don't intend to go into all 
its adaptations through the 
centuries all over the world; 
suffice it to say, by the turn 
of the l 8 th century, 4 main types 
of patriarchal family existed 
in Europe. The aristocratic and 
peasant type were on the decline, 
especially in Britain, while the 
bourgeois and working class 
type were on the increase. The 
latter two types are of importance 
to us today. The bourgeois 
family was closely identified 
with the separation of the home, 
from the workplace. Man got the 
'world' and woman the home, not 
much of a bargain. The bourgeois 
ideology soon developed an excuse 
for this and the concepts of 
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motherhood and childhood were 
bom, concepts we are still 
suffering from today. Yet 
aristocratic women never 
dreamed of suckling their own 
offspring, the modem concept 
of material deprivation was as 
alien to them as were men on 
the moon. Children came out of 
petticoats at 5 and were 
treated as small adults. The 
bourgeios family was the most 
oppressive of all family types 
for all its members, but 
especially women and children, 
though generally men also lived 
by the strict code of morality 
they imposed on their family, ( 2 ) 
Female and child sexuality 
ceased to exist, 'romantic love' 
and so-called 'free 1 marriage 
contracts took its place. Cn.ce 
the contract was signed the 
freedom ended, women became 
their husbands chatels, which 
required such a high level of 
self-denial that it today almost 
defeats comprehension, unless 
we remember the part, religion 
played (and still does) in pre- 
scientific societies. 

Freud's identification of the 
neurotic psyche rooted in the 
bourgeois family was so accurate 
and still has bearing on the 
modern nuclear family, which 
I 'll come to later. First I 
want to say something about the 
working class family. This type 
was quite distinct during the 
first half of the 19 th century, 
especially in the areas where 
industrial capitalism had its 
roots: the cotton and wool 


TRAP? 

textile towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Whilst it lasted it 
iwas a weak form of patriarchal 
family. In the same way that the 
whole peasant family had been 
employed as a unit of labour 
on the land, the early factories 
employed the whole family for 
one wage. As industry grew, 
this pattern broke down. Men 
continued to be paid a breadline 
family wage, while women received 
5 and children of the man’s. 

For the first time this gave 
women and children economic 
independence from the family 
unit. Not suprisingly, legalised 

.marriage ...lost-popularity _ a_s...... 

did the established church. 

Children were considered 
mostly in terms of their economic 
use-value to parents and were 
frequently beaten. The only 
alternative to a short brutal 
life at the hands of your 
parents, was a short brutal 
life at the hands of the factory 
master, but at least you could 
spend your own wage; consequently 
family life was virtually non¬ 
existent. Both the brutality 
and independence of working 
class women's and children's 
lives, worried the bourgeoisie 
and aristocrats alike, albeit 
from different economic stand¬ 
points. The main cause of the 
great parliamentary reformers, 

was to 'save' the working class 
from 'immorality' by imbuing 
them with the bourgeois ideology 
of family life. It was not by 
accident that this aim was 
promoted by developments in 
the industrial capitalist 
economy. The Factory and Mine 
Acts barring children under 9 
from employment plus compulsory 
schooling, allowed the bourgeoisie 
to control the socialisation of 
working class children. Children 
couldn't be kept at school all 
day, that was not only too 
expensive for the bourgeoisie 
to swallow, it was also in 
complete contradiction to 
their ideology of self-help, 
so the only answer was to put 
working class women into the 
home. This ideology was of 
course fraught with contradictions 
for the bourgeoisie when they 
came to apply it to the working 
class. But rapid industrialisation 
in the second half of the 19 th 
century, came to their assistance, 
as it necessitated a more literate 
workforce and so helped to 
compensate for the loss of cheap 
female and child labour. So 
education developed a sex-role 
orientation. 
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THE TENDER TRAP 


By the end of the 19th century, 
the working class family was 
thoroughly imbued with, the 
bourgeois ideology. The great 
majority of married working class 
women stayed at home and it 
became a matter of the man’s 
self-respect that he could 
support his family on his own 
wage. But even the bourgeois 
family could not withstand the 
strain of 2 world wars, which 
gave the necessary impetus to 
the advance of modem western 
capitalism and the growth of 
state power. These factors under¬ 
mined the patriarchal bourgeois 
family structure, forcing 
working class women and encouraging 
middle class women to seek work 
outside the home. Bourgeois 
morality was further undermined 
by the ’permissive’ 60's and 
the decline of religion. Yet 
despite these factors, the trend 
has been towards child centred 
nuclear families, which has 
reinforced one concept of the 
bourgeois ideology of the 
family. The post war Spock 
generation were the first to 
survive the modem child centred 
family, with its contradictions 
between bourgeois authority 
and liberalism. Parents fought 
wars and tightened their belts 
for future generations. They 
sacrificed their own lives to 
live vicariously through their 
children's, 1 they believed they 
had a right to have expectations 
for their children. Parents who 
internalise such beliefs are 
considered ’good' parents. At 


the same time children were 
encouraged to think for themselves, 
to see themselves as the centre 
of the universe. Conflict 
and rebellion was inevitable, 
but where are those rebels 
now? Safely conforming inside 
nuclear families of their own 
no doubt. Sacrifice is the 
guilt-trip parents lay on their 
children in order to get them 
to conform. Children also learn 
to play the guilt-trip game on 
their parents; 'I didn’t ask 
to be bom’ . It is generally 
played unconsciously, but 
conscious manipulation of the 
other can be readily observed 
in most families. Both sides 
believe that they owe the other, 
but also that the other owes them 



in return, e.g. children owe 
it to their parents 1 to get on 1 
as a repayment for the sacrifices 
their parents made in order to 
give them ’ a good start in life’ . 
The guilt that belief engenders 
in both parties reinforces conform¬ 
ity to social ’norms’. (See Freud 
in nutshell below). 

The trend towards state capitalism 
undermined most of the traditional 
patriarchal family’s functions. 

The dominant class was better able 
to control the development of the 
working class through the,state. 
The family today no longer has 
any economic importance to the 
continued advancement of 
capitalism. It is because of this 
that the new style liberal 
nuclear family has evolved. 

The patriarchal nuclear family is 
finally on the wane. Authority 
is becoming more equally shared 
between the parents, though 
child care is still seen as 
women’s work. The wife is no 
longer seen as the property 
of the husband; instead, but 
no better, each is possessed 
by the other. Divorce is 
continually on the increase, 
but so is remarriage; serial 
monogamy has become the common 
practice of coupling. Despite 
the predictions (including those 
of anarchists, see Anarchy 20), 
the family shows no sign of 
disappearing, because the 
family has more than merely 
economic importance to capital¬ 
ist society. To reduce everyone 
to autonomous units of consumption 
may appear to be an advantage to 
capitalism. But such a view 
totally ignores the psychological 
value the family performs, even 
more important than its function 
of reproducing and servicing 
labour, which is important enough. 
No police are as effective as 
the police in the mind. The 
family teaches better than any 
state institutions could hope 
to, the concepts of authority, 
correct social behaviour, self- 
sacrifice and dependence, to 
know and accept your place in 
society. It still does this 
virtually in the same way that 
Freud identified in the bourgeois 
family, through the development 
of the ego and super ego, 

Freud’s View 

From a baby’s^birth it identifies 
pleasure in itself. Through its 
oral and anal stages, it finds 
its own body is pleasurable, 
but at the same time it identifies 
pleasure externally, firstly 
through its mother's love. . 

As it grows itsoon learns that 
self-love and parental love are 
often in conflict, because its 
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parents live by a learnt social 
code which is totally alien 
to it. It is frequently forced 
to choose between self-love and 
parental love. The child's 
awareness of its biological 
dependence on retaining parental 
love makes it choose self- 
denial. In order to keep its 
parent's love, it attempts to 
etn ulate their social behaviour; 
so it internalises its parents 
judgement of itself in its own 
psyche, in what Freud called 
the super-ego. Since self pleasure 

is associated with evil, - any .. 

thoughts of lust or sexual 
abandonment, divorced as they 
must be from the concept of 
romantic love, are quickly 
punished by feelings of guilt 
and self-disgust. (3) The 
situationist slogan of ' taking 
your desires for reality' is 
truely revolutionary and hence 
incredibly difficult in practice. 
If the working class were able 
to eradicate guilt from their 
minds, they would certainly 
not choose self-sacrifice in 
either factory, office, shop 
or home. 

Recreating 
The Family 

Just as the child needed its 
parents' approval, adults 
seek the approval of alternative 
authorities, as well as from 
their peers. So we make ourselves 
dependent on other people's 
love. The chances are we end 
up giving a repeat performance 
of our own parents behaviour on 
our own families. Both internal 
and external pressures are 
operating to push people into 
coupling and family life, which 
are very hard to resist. It is 
deeply rooted in our psyche 
through socialisation both within 
the family and through state 
institutions, e.g. school, church, 
housing policy, taxation and 
other legislation. Despite the 
high turn-over rate of marriage, 
people don't see the fault in 
the family structure itself, but 
see it in terms of personal 
failure, on their own, or spouses 
behalf and so tend to rush into 
the next encounter with the same 
groundless belief that this is 
the love of their lives. But 
what is meant by love? Love is 
often confused with lust; it 
is this emotion that is usually 
experienced 'at first sight' , 
but in conventional morality is 
stigmatised as bad. Lust is 
an emotion people are capable 
of experiencing in any 
circumstances and with numerous 
other people; immunity to lust 
is only achieved through self- 
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THE TENDER TRAP 


repression, which though 
effective is not perfect. The 
dominant religious morality 
based on privatised relationships 
prevents complete sexual freedom, 
therefore, it is perhaps not 
suprising that serial monogamy 
has become so popular. People no 
longer expect one relationship 
to satisfy all their needs for 
life, but neither are they 
capable of breaking free of 
their conditioning. People's 
desires concentrate on love and 
sex, because the rest of their 
lives are mentally and sensually 
barren; but this focus only 
encourages expectations of these 
emotions which cannot be 
fulfilled or sustained. This is 
especially true in the case of 
monogomous relationships. 

As reality falls short of 
expectations the result is 
disillusionment, boredom and 
frustration. In the past, when 
marriage was for life, people 
accepted this result; in fact 
their expectations were lower 
due to the cultural limitations 
of marriage. This is no longer 
tolerated by the modern trend 
in liberalising sexuality, but 
this trend in no way attacks 
or undermines the nuclear family. 
Trendy magazines, like 
Cosmopolitan , promote sexual 
licence as a means of reinvig¬ 
orating the couple relationship 
which is seen as the primary 
(private) relationship. Prolong¬ 
ation and the reinforcement of 
the primary relationship is of 
paramount importance. Even 


the methodist church has recently 
recognised and condoned sexual 
liberalisation. ’ It is because 
they set a high value on relation¬ 
ships within marriage that 
Christians might also argue that 


can be an appropriate way of 
expressing a homosexual 
orientation' . (Guardian 20/4/79, 
mv emphasis). They have also 
recognised serial monogamy 
as acceptable on the same basis. 

The couple relationship is totally 
a private one and exclusive of 
all others. They possess each 
other, jealousy plays an important 
part in such a relationship, 
they cannot be independent or 
free. Agony columnists are always 
advising their problem people 
that marriage has to be worked 
at, if it is to be successful. 

A successful marriage is one in 
which both partners practise self- 
sacrifice and give up willingly 
their self-determination. When 
one partner tires of crippling 
their individuality, or gives in 
to feelings of lust for another, 
then the end is usually messy. 

How' can this be love? Love 
flourishes with freedom and lust 
is exciting: they aren't exclusive 
emotions. Why should friends reject 
each other's love simply because 
they feel love or lust for others? 
It's absurd. If w’e pursue this 
line we can effectively challenge 
the nuclear family. 

We are witnessing the emergence 
of a new type of nuclear family. 
However it still suffers from 
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culture lag, especially in regard 
to women's role. Despite the 
Equal Pay Act women's wages 
still only represent § of men's, 
let it does not disappear because 
the liberal family still has 
an essential value to modem 
capitalism. It is conceivable 
that sexual discrimination could 
be overcome, especially if a new 
economic boom was to take-off that 
increased the demand for labour. 
However it seems more realistic 
that since the invention of the 
silicon chip, that isn't very 
likely. On the contrary that 
invention strikes hardest at 
traditionally women's work. Can. 
women be forced yet again into 
making a career out of family and 
home? I would like to think not, 
and hope that this conflict will 
push working class women into 
the revolutionary van, but may 
be regarded as a cynic for viewing 
the new Penguin special ' Who 
Cares?' with deep suspicion. It 
is made all the more respectable 
by being written by a woman 
psychologist, Dr. Penelope Leach, 
a sister! 'Women who insist on 
being treated just like men, 
while insisting on having babies 
as and when they please, put 
themselves in an untenable 
position and they deny the rights 
of their children,' She cunningly 
contrives to blame the state and 
trade unions for maternal 
deprivation} you know, all those 
exciting equal opportunities 
and wages, and all those nursery 
and child care provisions, what 
mother could resist! Despite 
the liberalisation of the family, 
the dominant/passive authoritarian 
relationship remains, only now 
less sexual, but generational. 

This can’t be broken unless 
economic dependence of children 
upon parents can be broken and 
parents cease to see their 
conjugal offspring as their own 
private property. However 
advanced capitalism, could it 
tolerate that? I think not. 

Private .property is integral to 
capitalist ideology,’ there is no 
evidence that it is any less so 


to state capitalism. The state, 
far from encouraging economic 
independence of children, 
upholds the bourgeois ideological 
concept of childhood and even 
reinforces it every time it 
raises the school leaving age. 

As anarchists we aim at. abolishing 
all private property relationships 
and all authority. In this desire 
the family can be no exception. 

The question we are continually 
forced to consider is how far 
we can. proceed with changing our 
own lives and the way we relate 
personally within, capitalism. 

Some of us have been criticised 
for living in heterosexual 
couples. Women in the W.L.M., 
are often criticised by lesbians 
for living with men, though 
frequently they themselves live 
in privatised couple relationships. 
Those of us wlfto have experimented 
with communal living have equally 
strong reservations. Communes 
are often based on economic 
necessity and on closer examination, 
behind the facade is the reality 
of separate nuclear families. On 
the other hand so-called 
'multiple' relationships, seem to 
involve hours of agonising self- 
examination often ending in the 
conviction that it's impossible, 
or at best too much like hard 
work. Yet most little children 
manage to share love without 
too much difficulty. If we are 
not to live schisophrenic lives 
we must be prepared to practise 
what we preach. No matter how 
agonising, in the long run it 
has to be worthwhile. The only 
way we can hope to achieve the 
revolution we desire, in all 
areas of life, is if we push 
our capabilities to change our 
consciousness and our own everyday 
lives to the extreme. We can 
start this by the exorcism of 
possessiveness and jealousy 
from our own pysche. Men must 
also seriously discuss giving up 
father-right. The future society 
we desire, will most probably 
result in men being deprived of 
father-right as a direct result 
of women's liberation. When women 
are finally free of economic, 
psychological and physical 
dependency on men, those who 
choose to have children where 
paternity is obscured by a number 
of lovers, will increase rapidly. 
Many men and women only discover 
interest in children when they 
have 'one of their own 1 . Men will 
have to give up this property 
relationship, whilst mothers will 
continue to have a special 
realationship with their 



offspring. ( 4 ) If men's attitudes 
remain unchanged, this may result 
in many men loosing interest in 
children, although I would think 
this unlikely as revolution by 
necessity must be the consequence 
of some fairly fundamental changes 
in attitudes. If we believe that 
the means help determine the end 
and that 'day one of the revolution 1 
is merely a convenient theoretical 
device, then we must be prepared 
to start now on changing our 
own relationships no matter how 
hard. After all we don’t expect 
revolution to be easy. 

Luciente 

Footnotes: 

{1) I define the nuclear family 
here not simply in a numerical way, 
but according to the sets of 
internal relationship which are 
characteristic of it. What is 
important is the fundamental 
relationship between the man and 
the woman (the primary couple) 
and their conjugal children; 
but the children need not be 
conjugal, or the couple strictly 
monogomous. 

(2) See 'The Worm in. the Bud' 
by Ronald Pearsal, For those of 
us who reached puberty before the 
'swinging 60's' an understanding 
of victorian. morality is still 
relevant in understanding our 
own attitudes to sexuality. 

( 3 ) For a good, though jargonistic 
explanation see 'Critical Theory 
of the Family’ by Mark Poster, 

Pluto Press 1978, pricey at £3.95- 

( 4 ) For the best yet exposition of 
how an anarchist-feminist society 
could be organised read 'Woman 

at the Edge of Time' by Marge 
Piercy. She suggests it may be 
necessary, in order to achieve a 
truly equal society, for women 
to give up mother-right as well., 
and babies to become the products 
of test tubes. As an American 
import it's difficult to get hold 
of a copy,' try Compendium. 




CHINA: THE REBELLION 
OF THE EDUCATED YOUTH 


1. EYEWITNESS 
REPORT 

A number of processions, rallies 
and demonstrations occurred in 
Shanghai in February this year. 
They were organised by educated 
youths who had been forcibly 
sent down to the countryside over 
the past ten years to work in the 
fields and who had returned to 
Shanghai for the Chinese New 
Year, (l) The youths organised 
themselves spontaneously and 
their activities lasted for many 
days. They gathered in front of 
the municipal revolutionary 
committee office and cut off the 
electricity for the trams; 
stopped the trains and the 
traffic; attacked government 
buildings and party officials. 

On 1st, February, it was a 
sunny day in Shanghai and the 
snow on the roofs and the roadside 
was beginning to melt. As always, 
the Nanking road was full of 
people and many were also at the 
People's Square reading the big 
character posters. There was 
an atmosphere of expectation. 

On the walls of the buildings by 
the People's Square were numerous 
big character posters - with new 
ones on top of the old ones - 
on many themes. The longer and 
more serious ones were discussions 
on 'democarcy and the rule of law' , 
'human rights' , ' che social found¬ 
ation of bureaucratism' etc. 

Aside from these, pasted on the 
walls were pages of several 
duplicated stencilled magazines 
like 'The Voice of the People', 
and ' The Spring Sparrow' . 

Reading them required strenuous 
efforts but most people 
were reading very patiently, 
page by page. 

At about eleven o'clock in the 
morning, a few banners could be 
seen by the walls of Tibet Road, 
then signs of provinces were 
displayed, under which different 
groups were to assemble. About 
1,000 people, mostly youths, 
began to gather in small groups 
discussing the question of 
educated youth who had been sent 
to work in the countryside. 

Then a young man could be seen 
climbing up a small house with 
a flat roof, announcing the 
beginning of the rally. Using a 
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folded paper cone as a loud- 
hailer he explained the purpose of 
the rally, talking about 
educated youths being sent to 
the countryside when they were 
very young, and, now they had 
grown older, wanting to fight for 
their rights and return to work 
in the cities and live with 
their families. He announced 
that the educated youths in 
other provinces had also mobil¬ 
ised to make similar demands. 

He then read aloud 'An Open Letter 
to the Compatriots in Shanghai', 
asking for support from the 
people of Shanghai, and asked 
the participants to be aware of 
any inerference from the 'bad 
elements''. 

The number of people inf the 
gathering had by now reached 
about 2,000 when the march 
began. Those organising the rally 
raised the banners and there were 
stewards wearing armbands. The 
people watching were asked to 
join the march. At the beginning, 
some were rather hesitant but a 
few young women took the lead 
and as the march proceeded, 
almost all grad u a l ly joined._ 


The demonstration blocked the 
already crowded Nanking Road 
almost totally. The people of 
Shanghai had experienced many 
political turmoils and were not 
exactly shocked. Many stopped 
by the roadside, watching the 
procession pass through. Many 
simply followed. There were 
continuous shouts of ’ return 
our youth; return our human 
rights; return our rights of 
residence' , ' implement the 
Central Committee policy of 
rectifying every wrong' . The 
road was full of marchers and 
the trams were able to move a 
short distance only now and then. 
The demonstration had grown to 
5,000 when it arrived at the 
Shanghai Municipal Revolutionary 
Committee Building. 

The entrance to the building 
became the centre of the 
crowd. A few organisers were 
leading slogan shouting and they 
sang r The Internationale' and 
' Unity is Strength' . The gather¬ 
ing grew even bigger and faster. 
The crowd included'adolescents 
as well as people in their forties 
and fifties, workers or intellect- 
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REVOLT OF 

THE EDUCATED YOUTH 


uals, Yet it could be clearly 
observed still that most were 
youths. The female participants 
were as enthusiastic as the men. 

The doors of the Municipal 
Committee were firmly locked and 
yet the two People’s Liberation 
Army guards were standing 
alert outside the doors, sunk 
in a sea of people, like a pair 
of statues. Behind the windows 
on the 1st floor were obviously 
a number of party cadres watching 
the activities of the masses 
silently, daring into the 
windows of the ground floor from 
the outside, one could see 
several cadres sitting together 
reading the newspapers. They 
seemed to be low level party 
cadres waiting for instructions 
from above. 

The crowd swelled in all directions 
and must have reached seven to 
eight thousand. As people were 
trying to move to the centre, for 
a little while they were pushing 
against one another untill the 
organisers asked the participants 
to sit down. Almost one thousand 
did so. As slogans were shouted 
and songs were sung, people 
began to demand that Peng Chung, 
a leading cadre of the Municipal 
Committee, receive the masses. 
Waiting for Peng Chung became 
the immediate aim. Once someone 
appeared at the balcony of the 
first floor and the whole crowd 
became thrilled and excited, 
thinking that Peng Chung had 
appeared. Nevertheless, it turned 
out to be just an ordinary 
cadre who went out of sight 
quickly, and the people were 
greatly disappointed. By about 
three in the afternoon, news 
spread that Peng had sneaked out 
from the side door and into a 
small automobile by the side of 
the building. Almost immediately, 
the little car was swarmed. 

Only after much explanation and 
persuasion by the driver would 
the people allow it through. 

But still a small group of 
people maintained a vigil 
outside the side door. 

At about 3.30, at one side of 
the Nanking Road appeared a 
procession of four to five 
hundred people, raising banners 
and shouting slogans and marching 
towards the Municipal Revolutionary 
Committee Building. The procession 
was made up by the graduates of 
1968 and '69 from the middle 
special training schools. 

Nominally, they were young 
workers of Shanghai factories but 


ever since their graduation, 
they had been sent to the 
countryside and had yet to be 
transferred back to their 
origianal units. Their demands 
were also very similar to the 
larger group and so on arriving 
at the Municipal Building, the 
group simply merged with the 
rest who were already there. 

At about 4pn, the Nanking Road 
was again blocked. A group of 
six or seven hundred rehabilitated 
soldiers marched in unison and 
uniform towards the Municipal 
Building. On the way they raised 
their demands for proper work 
arrangements by the authorities. 
They attracted a lot of attention 
and joined the sit-in. 

The winter sun set early at 6pm 
and as the street lights began 
to light up the sit-in came to 
an end and people marched away. 
Throughout the day, no one from 
the Municipal Revolutionary 
Committee had received or talked 
to any representatives of the 
demonstrators. 

2. ELSEWHERE 

Meanwhile in the state-owned 
farms in Yunan, many educated 
youths from Shanghai, numbering 
fifty thousand, held protest 
strikes and set up their own 
institutions in confrontation with 
the party cadres in December 1978. 
Some were still continuing their 
strikes in late January 1979. 

They demanded (among other things) 
labour insurance, improvement in 
their living conditions, the 
sacking of certain officials 
and the release of the persecuted. 

3. ORIGINS OF 
THE PROBLEM 

Mao Tse-tung initiated the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 
1966, It was a power struggle 
between the two factions in 
existence within the ruling 
bureaucratic capitalist class and 
also an attempt to cast the 
Chinese people and their thoughts 
in Mao’s mould, Mao sought to use 
the masses to call for rebellion 
enthusiastically. The young 
people formed themselves into 
bands of Red Guards and attacked 
the party structure and government 
bureaucracy controlled by Mao’s 
opponents. Nevertheless, the 


masses and the Red Guards ended 
up opposing not just Mao’s 
opponents hut the whole of the 
bureaucratic capitalist class. 

By 1968, Mao had by and large 
succeeded in regaining control 
and he had to suppress the revol¬ 
utionary masses and the Red 
Guard movement. With the aid 
of the military, Mao crushed any 
form of - militant resistance 
and he sent workers’ propaganda 
teams supported by the military to 
take control of all the universit¬ 
ies and high schools in the 
country. Mao then announced the 
famous directive, ’that it is 
quite necessary for the educated 
youth to go to the countryside 
so that they would be re-educated 
by the poor and middle peasants.' 

The propaganda machine endlessly 
put over the policy of sending 
the young educated to the country¬ 
side to help development of 
agriculture and at the same time 
to be educated by the peasants. 

They would be trained to be the 
successors of the revolution. 

In reality, Mao found this to 
be the best way to scatter the 
young revolutionaries and the 
more revolutionary they were the 
further he sent them away from 
the cities and the capital. 
Tempararily too (i.e. for the 
past ten years), China was able 
to discard any surplus labour 
which arose as a result of high 
school students graduating and 
not being absorbed into the urban 
work force, by dumping them into 
the countryside. 

And so as a result of one directive 
by Mao Tse-tung, within a few 
months, thousands of educated 
youths were sent to the countryside,! 
Until last year, all high 
school graduates were unable 
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to enter university directly 
on graduation without first 
going to the countryside. Over 
the ten year period to 1978, 
it has been estimated (conserv¬ 
atively) that at least seventeen 
million young people had been 
affected by this,condemning them 
to a long period ot agony, pain, 
and extreme dissatisfaction. 


work points earned as a member of 
a production team. In the Chinese 
countryside where little mechan¬ 
ization has developed, the law 
of diminishing returns is operative 
and the peasants find that the 
rusticated youth are 'sharing 
their food, their land and their 
fields’ in such a way that they 
have become wors.e off. 
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THEIR 
FAMILIES 
AND THE 
PEASANTS 


Life in the countryside for the 
seven billion peasants in China 
is, except in a few richer 
regions, exceedingly harsh. Most 
peasants work 15 to 16 hours a 
day, with insufficient food, 
clothes and daily necessities. 
Under such general conditions 
those educated youth sent to 
state farms (who, however, 
represent only the minority) 
are considered relatively better 
off, as they were state employees 
and paid a fixed wage of about 
30 yuans a month, which can fetch 
about 100 packets of middle 
quality cigarettes in China. 
Nevertheless, life in these state 
farms is often militarised, 
with a hierarchical organisation 
modelled after the army. People 
sent to the farms have to carry 
out studies of Mao's thought 
everyday and are isolated very 
much from the rest of society 

- one is allowed to visit one's 
family for half a month every two 
years. Food is not always adequate 

- working for eleven hours a day 
with two meals of rice mixed with 
salt only sometimes. 

Those not sent to the state farms 
would be sent in groups of three, 
five, or ten to twenty to settle 
with the production teams of the 
rural communes. During the first 
year, for each rusticated youth, 
the state gives 200 yuans for the 
purpose of constructing his 
dwelling, and the purchase of 
farming tools, the rest (about 
90 yuans) to cover the person's 
living expenses for the whole 
year. After the first year, the 
youth would be allocated a 
return in accordance with the 


Furthermore, not used to the living 
conditions in the countryside, and 
owing to the lack of medical 
facilities, many suffer from ill 
health and diseases. They are 
seldom allowed to voice their 
opinions about the affairs of 
the production team. They are 
not allowed to join the medical 
co-operatives, nor the militia. 

They are sometimes required to 
work without pay on holidays. 

The female youth are sometimes 
taken advantage of sexually 
or raped by the party cadres 
who are the bosses in the country¬ 
side. Sometimes the rusticated 
youths resent their discrimination 
overtly and this generates further 
hostilities. Fights occur between 
them and the peasants and the 
rusticated youths are often 
beaten up. 


5. THE 

CONSEQUENCES 


The sons and daughters of the 
party and government officials, 
particularly those belonging to 
the higher echelons, are able 
to avoid being sent to the 
countryside. Some are assured 
good jobs in the cities. Some 
are put into the army and some 
just move around a little and 
then get into the universities. 

Many parents simply spend a lot 
of their time ' going through the 
back door' - seeking help from 
powerful relatives or bribing the 
party cadjres or government 
officials one way or the other 
so that their sons and daughters 
would not have to go. Parents 
would pay for the expenses of 
the party cadres who come to 
the cities for holidays from 
communes where their sons and 
daughters have been sent so that 
they would not maltreat the 
youths. Even some minor officials 
are able to make the lives of 
their’sons and daughters in the 
countryside better by allotting 
extra resources in goods in short 
supply, agricultural machinery 
or electrical appliances to the 
communes. 

In the case where the youth 
refuses to be sent to the 
countryside and the family is 
extremely reluctant, the office 
responsible for rustication of 
youth would seek to enforce 
it by running ' study Mao Tse- 
tung thought sessions' which the 
youth or the family members 
would have to attend regularly 
for thought education. The wages 
of the parents might be stopped 
until the youth agreed to go. 

At the beginning, every high 
school graduate had to go to 
the countryside but subsequently, 
a slightly more lenient policy 
was implemented - one child in 
the family is allowed, to stay with 
the parents to take care of 
them if they are old and if it 
is necessary. But then too, the 
fate of many is sealed even if 
they are very small or may still 
be in primary school because if 
a child's brother or sister is 
staying in the cities, then s/he 
must go to the countryside. Many 
a student felt that it was 
useless to study and became 
disinterested in any form of 
learning in school. 


In order to prevent their children 
being sent to the countryside, 
parents try to send them for 
special training in music, 
playing the violin, piano or 
painting. Nevertheless, only 
parents of certain importance in 
the party or government can afford 
to do this. 


So many parents are prepared to 
spend money on the various levels 
of party cadres in the countryside 
(of the production team, production 
brigade, the commune and the 
county) and those in the cities 
(the police/security office, the 
street office, the regional 
security office etc) or those 
in charge of medical services, 
allocation of jobs etc. in order 
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to secure the necessary permits 
for their children to return to 
the cities. The cost was very often 
several hundred or more than a 
thousand yuans a month. The 
figure is a colossal one. 
Nevertheless the prevalence of 
such practices has made a whole 
nation of corrupt officials. 

In the end, even those who 
could not pay would return to 
the cities illegally. Without 
permission to stay or work, 
these returned educated youth 
simply idle around. Still many 
parents find this less costly 
and cumbersome than sending 
money or foodstuffs or daily 
essentials to the villages 
regularly. In 1972, there were 
estimated to be 700,000, 

300,000 and more than 100,000 
rusticated youths who had 
returned illegally to Shanghai, 
Peking and Canton respectively. 

Obviously the numbers have grown 
tremendously over the years. 

With so many people deprived of 
the means of livelihood and 
officially being non-persons 
with no rights whatsoever 
(including the right of residence), 
it is not surprising that in- 
many cities, the problem of 
crime has become increasingly 
serious. Prostitution is found 
increasingly in Canton, Nanking, 
Shanghai and other big cities. 
Suicide too has occurred in 
large numbers - often committed 
collectively by two, three or 
more. 


6. FLEEING 
TO HONG 
KONG 


While more than one hundred 
thousand rusticated youths had 
returned to Canton in 1972, many 
were in the countryside still 
and many had returned to the 
smaller cities in the Kwangtung 
Province. Kwangtung Province 
is the Chinese province neighbour¬ 
ing Hong Kong and Macau, the 
former being a British colony 
and the latter a Portuguese one. 
Born within the helplessness among 
the educated youth in the 
Kwangtung Province is the practice 
of their mass exodus to Hong Kong 
and Macau, A massive number was 
involved, from practically 
every part and every family of 
the province. And this mass 
exodus has continued up to the 
present day. 

The escapees left through the 
costal counties of the Province. 


Those in the other counties use 
the coastal counties as their 
stepping stones. By 1973, if 
was estimated that 80 % of the 
educated youth in the counties of 
Pao An, Tung Koon and Wei Yang 
had attempted to flee to Hong 
Kong or Macau. In a good number 
of the communes in these counties, 
virtually every educated youth 
had left. In the end, not just 
the rusticated youths were 
leaving. The young workers, 
students and teachers in Canton, 
as well as a sizable number of 
peasants joined the exodus. 

According to the statistics of 
the Hong Kong government, 
from 1968 to November 1974 3 the 
Hong Kong police arrested more 
than 28,000 illegal immigrants 
from China. Given that the 
Hong Kong government estimated 

that out of four illegal 
immigrants from China, only- 
one was arrested, then the total 
number of illegal immigrants 
from China during that period 
amounted to 112 , 000 , 

According to the figures 
released by the Hong Kong 
Government, in January this 
year, the number of illegal 
immigrants from China caught 
was 1,800, in February it was 
2,500, and in March it increased 
to 6,400. In April, the figure 
reached an all time high - 
8,300. Again, assuming the 
Hong Kong Government estimate 
that only one in four is caught, 
then within the first four months 
of 1979, about 80,000 people 
illegally entered Hong Kong 
from China. 

In the summer months, one would 
expect more arrivals in Hong 
Kong. 

Why have they left? Most of 
them are young people brought 
up after 1949 and should not 
have any illusions about the old 
capitalist system of Hong Kong. 

Yet they have finally rejected 
so totally the rule of the 
Chinese Communist Party which 
they have experienced so 
thoroughly that they are prepared 
to risk getting shot, bitten by 
chasing hounds and devoured by 
sharks to seek for an alternative. 


directions. Some have been 
totally integrated in the capital¬ 
ist way of life - setting money¬ 
making and pleasure-seeking as 
their main goals. Most try to 
do it legally against great 
odds. Some have tried to do it 
illegally - with a militaristic 
upbringing and much experience 
in "military" actions during the 
Cultural Revolution, a few gangs 
have pulled off sensational 
robberies and are threatening 
local gangs’ control of the drug, 
prostitution and other protection 
rackets in Hong Kong,, Some turn 
over to support the Kuomintang. 

Some seek to go to the United 
States with their refugee status. 

Yet many are still concerned 
with the fate and development of 
China. A notable group is Huang 
He; this group together with other 
individuals like Wu Man and Yu 
Shuet have written much and 
contibuted a great deal to the 
understanding of realities in 
China. They have also helped 
the libertarian movement in 
Hong Kong to articulate a libert¬ 
arian analysis of modem day 
China. Yet gathered under the 
banner of human rights they 
desire and work for changes in 
China - some are reformist and 
some are revolutionary. Many are 
being exposed to new things and 
new ideas which they had not met 
or come across during their years 
in China. Now, while they 
are still developing, confronting 
them with revolutionary and libert¬ 
arian ideas is essential. 

The same may be said about the 
millions of discontented educated 
youths in China. They must be 
recognised as an important source 
of opposition to the present regime. 
Collectively they represent a 
powder keg, the explosion of which 
would turn China upside down. 
Perhaps, we are already witnessing 
the ignition of the fuse. While it 
can be hoped that through their 
own struggles, the educated youths 
shall arrive at libertarian 
solutions to their own problems 
and those of Chinese society, it 
is nevertheless essential for 
revolutionaries overseas to 
understand what is going on 
and to intervene whenever and 
wherever is appropriate and 
possible. 

Lee Yu See 


REVOLUTIONARY 

ACTION 

To many of the escaped youth from 
Kwangtung Province, Hong Kong 
represents a new'start. In search 
of an alternative, on arrival 
in Hong Kong, they go off in all 
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REVIEW 


BEYOND THE FRAGMENTS ; 
FEMINISM AND 
THE MAKING OF SOCIALISM 


By Sheila Rowbotham, Lynne Segal 
and Hilary Wainwright, £1,25 

Sheila Rowbotham has contributed 
in the major part of this book, 
a critique of left group 
organisation and practice, 
particularly as it has been 
■expressed in the dominant 
Leninist ideology. Her critique 
. is written, from a feminist and 
libertarian perspective, informed 
both by her comprehensive knowledge 
of British socialist and labour 
history and her own practical 
experience of left and feminist 
groups. It is a valuable work 
which will be of interest not 
only to committed opponents of 
Leninism, but also to the growing 
number of radicals who are 
critical of both traditional 
left politics and the reformist 
and separatist tendencies in 
feminism. 

Her main concern, is to show 
both the strengths and weaknesses 
of movements against particular 
oppressions and the need to 
'link up' and 'go beyond' these 
partial struggles and critiques. 

At the same time she exposes the 
absurd claims of Leninism to 
have transcended these partial 
movements. She documents the 
way in which most left groups 
have in the past resisted 
acknowleding and absorbing the 
insights of feminism for 
instance, by extracting only 
the most conservative features 
of the feminist movement and 
by constructing '...oversimplif¬ 
ied caricatures of 'bourgeois 
feminism' which concertinaed 
several kinds of feminism into 
one grotesque creature’ . As she 
says ’Social-democrats, 
communists, anarcho-syndicalists 
and anarchists all had their own 
versions of these caricatures'. 


In denying the Leninists' assertion 
of an ideal transcendence Sheila 
makes it clear that 'this does 
not imply that we should deny 
that people can become stuck in 
their own grievances and not 
see the wood for the trees... 

The argument is about how to 
overcome this. We need a form 
of organisation which can at 
once allow for the open expression 
of conflict between different 
groups and develop the particular 
understandings which all these 
differences bring to socialism' . 
Sheila doesn't provide any blue¬ 
prints for such an organisation 
or organisations, although 
Hilary talks about ’,..some 
sort of federal structure which 
provides a framework for united 
actions following from fundamental 
principles on which revolutionaries 
could agree, for collective 
discussion of our differing 
experiences and traditions, and 
autonomy to take initiatives where 
tactical differences keep us 
apart'. Practical examples of this 
are few and far between, but 
all three authors seem quite 
keen on the idea of 'socialist 
centres' like the one in 
Newcastle. 


There is still of course the 
small problem of agreeing 
'the fundamental principles'. 
Clearly all the left social- 
democrats and Leninists HAVE 
got much :in common but equally 
clearly they have very little 
in common with groups like 
ourselves. This brings me to 
what is a worrying feature of 
the book, namely the inability 
of its authors to go beyond an 
essentially organisational and 
personal criticism of Leninism 
and 'leftism' in general. It . 
leaves me thinking that the 



authors' libertarianism is NOT 
a libertarian communism as we 
would understand it, but rather a 
'libertarian' version of the 
left's state capitalist programme! 

Never-the-less, this book is 
especially relevant at this time 
when there appears to be a re- 
emerging .polarity between public 
and personal politics. As Lynne 
says ' rome people say that many 
libertarians have overstressed 
the prefigurative life-style 
element. And this has led them 
to -ret-reat-from-pttb-lic political 
activity and class politics into 
rustic bliss, or mysticism, or 
whole foods or ghettoised co-ops. 


Some parts of the Women's 
Movement have shown the same 
tendency’. Several articles in 
'Solidarity' have made precisely 
this point, but we have perhaps 
ourselves been guilty of over¬ 
reacting to this tendency in 
much the same way as the left 
groups we normally criticise. 

It is true that 'feving 
realised the importance of 
including a struggle around 
personal relations within the 
struggle for socialism ... the 
idea that the personal is 
political did begin to lose its 
original meaning. The slogan was 
confusing. It did not originally 
mean that whatever you do, it is 
political' . It would however be 
disastrous if we were to lose sight 
of the original contribution 
to revolutionary politics of a 
recognition that much of what 
capitalism categorises as 
'personal' is of major social 
and political significance. 


There is much else of interest 
in this book. Sheila in particular 
makes some very acute observations 
about the relationship of left 
groups and men's groups, about 
leadership formation, the 
manipulative use of guilt, in 
left groups, the benefits and 
limitations of 'consciousness 
raising' groups and so on. 

Rather than reproduce a list of 
quotations I suggest you all 
rush out and buy a copy yourself 
before it sells out. 

Mike Ballard 
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Ceremonies and spectacles, 
especially spectacles which 
enable a social system to 
demonstrate its supposed 
superiority over its rivals, 
are an integral part of the 
paraphernalia of totalitarianism. 

For the Nazis it was the 
Nuremburg Party rallies and the 
1936 Berlin Olympics which 
provided the occasion for such 
spectacles. For the Soviet 
Communists it is May Day, the 
anniversaries of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, and now the I 98 O 
Moscow Olympics. 

Preparations for the games have 
already begun - sportsmen and 
women are in training and the K.G.B, 
(secret police) are rounding up 
dissidents to prevent them 
making contact with Westerners 
during the games. Many of the 
arrested dissidents have been 
sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment and internal exile. 

In the Ukraine, for example. Lev 
Lukyanenko, who had previously 
been sentenced to death (commuted 
to IS years imprisonment) for 
organising a Workers' and Peasants' 
Union in opposition to the bureauc- 


the Games lias also gone ahead. 
These souvenirs are being made 
by the forced labour of political 
prisoners.' 

Amongst the prisoners in the 
camps are a number of Libertarians 
who have been sent there for 
possessing anti-Soviet propaganda 
i.e. books by Bakunin and 
Kropotkin] One of them, whose name 
as yet we do not know, is a worker 
who was bom in the town of 
Slavyanskie in the Donets oblast 
of Ukraine in 1930- Having already 
served one sentence, he is 
currently serving a 10 year 
sentence for anti-Soviet 
agitation and propaganda. His 
earliest date of release is 1984 , 
a date the significance of which 
should not escape Solidarity 
readers] 

A group of exiled Soviet 
socialists and human rights 
campaigners including the 
cybernetics expert Leonid 
Plyushch and the Red Army veteran 
Peter Grigorenko, both of whom 
have suffered the horrors of 
internment in the so-called 
psychiatric hospitals, has 


Communists and Trotskyists who 
cling leech-like to the illusion 
that the U.S.S.R. is in some way 
Socialist or a 'workers' state 1 
have made it known that they are 
bitterly opposed to the idea of a 
boycott. Thus once again they cast 
themselves in the role of a loyal 
opposition to Stalinism! 


However, a group of Libertarians 
including members of Solidarity and 
the Anarchist Communist Association, 
have resolved to make a more posit¬ 
ive response to these appeals by 
organising a campaign of direct 
action for a boycott of the Moscow 
Olympics and for solidarity with 
the Soviet working class and the 
organisations such as the indep¬ 
endent trade union headed by the 
Ukrainian miner Klebanov and the 
Leningrad Left Opposition which 
it has created in the course of 
its struggle against the 
bureaucracy. The campaign will 
also fight for the release of all 
political prisoners in the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe. 

This campaign is not confined to 
the British Isles but is part of 


THE SPECTACLE OF 
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racy, was recently ruled an 
'especially dangerous recidivist' 
and sentenced to 10 years in 
special-regime labour camps to be 
followed by 5 years of exile. 

His only crime was his membership 
of the unofficial Ukrainian com¬ 
mittee set up to monitor the 
implementation of the agreements 
on human rights made by the 
leaders of the super-powers at 
Helsinki. In Lithuania, Victoras 
Petkus, a founding member of the 
Lithuanian Helsinki group who has 
already served 8 years in the 
labour camps, was brought to 
court to face charges of anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda, 
belonging to an anti-Soviet 
organisation and sodomy. Petkus 
was also ruled an ' especially 
dangerous recidivist' and sentenced 
to 17 years imprisonment to be 
followed by five years of exile. 
These are but two examples of the 
manner in which the Soviet 
ruling elite deals with every 
and any manifestation, from the 
distribution of uncensored 
journals to the formation of 
independent unions, of opposition 
on the part, of its subjects. 

The. manufacture of souvenirs for 


recently issued an appeal to 
socialists in the West calling 
on them to organise a boycott of 
the U.S.S.R. A similar appeal, 
for a boycott of the Moscow 
Olympics, has also been made 
by the recently released Jewish 
political prisoner Eduard 
Kuznetsov and endorsed by 12 
political prisoners in the most 
severe-regime camps in the 
U.S.S.R. at a press confer- 
'ence held in London on May 
22 Kuznetsov stated: '...tne 
essence of this appeal was a call 
to transform the Olympic Stadium 
into a Tribunal, in which there 
would sound forth a demand for 
the observance of human rights, 
the freeing of all political 
prisoners and a liberalisation 
of emigration policy. I consider 
that such an approach to the 
question of any contacts with 
the Soviet Union is morally 
correct and at the same time 
realistic. All contacts with the 
Soviet Union should be established 
in connection with their depend¬ 
ence in regard to humanity.' 

The traditional left, in the West, 
has answered such appeals with a 
deafening silence. Indeed Euro- 


an on-going campaign being under¬ 
taken by comrades in Europe, 

North America and elsewhere. 


The Campaign wishes to make it 
explicit that the solidarity it 
is demonstrating is solidarity 
with the Soviet working class and 
that it therefore disassociates 
itself with those on the right, 
such as the N.A.F.F., who seek 
to recuperate the struggle of 
dissidents in. the East for their 
own ends,and those on the left 
who regard Eastern European 
countries as in some way socialist. 
Such an attitude, the Campaign feels, 
can only serve to demoralise and 
mystify the working class and 
make ineffective a genuine 
campaign of solidarity with Soviet 
workers. 

The Campaign states: 'In fighting 
against the Bureaucracy for such 
basic freedoms as freedom of 
organisation,freedom of speech, 
freedom of movement and the right 
of ethnic minorities to self 
determination the Soviet working 
class is waging the same struggle 
that the Western working class 

(continued opposite) 
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THE CASE OF THE 
LENINGRAD ‘LEFTISTS’ 


Since October 1978 a ’leftist* 
hunt ha.s been going on in 
Leningrad,, with the victims 
being arrested, tried, beaten 
up and intimidated. We’ve 
heard about dissidents before, 
but an interesting point about 
these is that their average 
age is 20 , and many have not 
yet left school. In spite of this, 
and the fact that they base 
their ideas on the same theoretical 
foundation as that of their 
rulers, the state sees them as 
a dangerous enemy. 

The revolt of educated youth 
in the U.S.S.R. tends to take 
the form of referring back to 
the founders of ’scientific 
socialism’ and their original 
promises and prognostications. 


Boycott The 
1980 Moscow 


Olympics 


The Campaign for Solidarity with 
the Soviet Working Class is 
organising a campaign of direct 
action for a boycott of the 1980 
Moscow Olympics and for solidarity 
with the struggles of Soviet 
workers. Your active support is 
needed now . Ail enquiries and 
donations (make cheques and P.O.s 
payable to T.Liddle) to: 

Campaign for Solidarity with 
the Soviet Working Class, c/o 83, 
Gregory Crescent, KLtham, 

London, SE9 5RZ 


(continued from p. 14) 


wages against its own exploiters 
and oppressors. If the outcome of 
this struggle is to be sucessful, 
Socialists in the West are duty- 
bound to give what support they 
can to their comrades in the East." 
Don’t let the tyrants in the 
Kremlin get away with turning the 
Olympics into a spectacle with 
which to whitewash their tarnished 
image 1 Organise now for a boycott 
of the Moscow Olympics and for 
solidarity with the Soviet working 
classJ Give the Campaign for 
Solidarity with the Soviet 
working class your active support! 


Terry Liddle. 


Young people throw themselves 
into struggle for restoration 
of the ’sacred ideals’, so 
far removed from the absurdity 
and horror they see around them, 
especially in the absence of 
other ideals and doctrines in 
free circulation. Hence the rise 
of a 'left-oppositional* tendency,- 
and the Leningrad youth’s self¬ 
definition in these terms. 

A review called ’Perspectives’, 
circulated in typewritten 
sheets, was the focal point for 
dozens of youths and girls in 
Leningrad and other towns of 
the Baltic, Belorussia, Ukraine 
and elsewhere. Their statement 
of aims emphasises their ’will 
to save the country from an 
imminent catastrophe and get 
it out of the terrible situation 
of the past 60 years... The 
future of the peoples of the 
whole world ’,they concluded, 
’depends on the future of the 
Soviet peoples...’ Whatever our 
differences with their general 
outlook, they were at least 
trying to open a debate which 
could have led further; needless 
to say, it was not allowed to 
develop unchecked for long. 

A 'commune' was started in 
Leningrad where young people 
lived together, and which was 
a centre for meetings and dis¬ 
cussion. Violence was rejected as 
a means of struggle, and the 
question of what else might be 
done was to be discussed at 
a general conference in October 
1978. The conference never took 
place. A wave of arrests and 
interrogations broke over the 
city - the leader of the commune 
and several of those involved 
with ’Perspectives' were arrested, 
and interrogations proceeded in 
school offices and classrooms 
throughout the city as well as at 
KGB HQ. But intimidation was 
not entirely successful. On 
December 5 nearly 200 young 
people gathered near Kazan 
Cathedral on Nevsky Prospect 
to demonstrate in favour of 
public trials of those arrested. 
The demonstration was dispersed 
and 20 arrests made. 

Of those arrested in October one, 
Pavlenkov, was released after 
10 days. Andrei Bessov, from 
Moscow, was sent without trial 
to a psychiatric clinic where he 
was subjected to shock treatment 
and drugged; 3 months later he 


was sent back home, under police 
and psychiatric surveillance, on 
condition that he report daily 
for 'treatment'. Alexander 
Skobov, a history student, was 
dealt with ’legally’, diagnosed 
as a 'schizophrenic psychopath' 
by the notorious Serbsky 
Institute, and sentenced at 
a summary hearing behind closed 
doors on 19 April 1979 to an 
indefinite term in a psychiatric 
clinic, which means several 
years. Arcady Tsourkov, a physics 
student who was held solely 
responsible, was tried on 3-6 
April 1979 I * 1 the usual conditions 
- public not admitted, practically 
no defence (some of his friends 
were arrested for trying to 
get in). He refused to plead 
guilty and recant, and was 
sentenced to 5 years in a camp 
plus 2 years exile in Siberia for 
the crimes of writing an article 
in ’Perspectives’ and verbally 
criticising the Party among his 
student friends. 

The hunt did not stop there. 

On April 19, Alexis Khavine, 
who had refused to testify 
against friends and comrades 
whose views he shared, was 
arrested and searched thoroughly. 
Nothing was found until he was 
made to undress and his clothes 
taken to another room where 
(surprise) narcotics were 
discovered in them. The KGB 
has long since adopted the 
method of transforming political 
enemies into common criminals; 
it has other methods too. Another 
’leader’ of the leftist youth, 
Andrei Reznikov, after refusing 
a suggestion that lie should 
leave for Israel, has been 
subjected to street attacks (and 
consequent arrest as a 'hooligan* 
while lying injured), telephone 
harassment, and searches 
culminating in the ’finding’ 
of a package of drugs. Our 
latest information is that he 
has not yet been arrested and 
might be helped by the energetic 
intervention of public opinion. 

(see Moscow Olympics item), 

'It is dangerous in the U.S.S.R. 
to think about "authentic 
socialism"...* - Konrad Ioubarsky, 
May 1975. 

Information from 1 front L ibertaire 
des Lu tt es de Classe^ 18-6—79. 

Translated and edited by L.W. 
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PERSONS UNKNOWN... 

‘a group of idealists 9 v. ‘british justice 9 


At last. The "Persons Unknown" 
case - by now well-known - comes 
to court at the Old Bailey in 
the near future. The trial is 
now set to open on September 17. 

"Persons Unknown" - Renan 
Bennett, Stewart Carr, Trevor 
Dalton, Dafydd Ladd, Iris Mills 
and Vince Stevenson - are six 
anarchists who face charges of 
conspiracy to rob. This trial, 
along with others in recent 
years (Angry Brigade/BWINIC 14/ 
Agee and Hosenball/Aubrey, Berry 
Campbell/Astrid Proll) can be 
seen as part of an increasingly 
severe state repression of 
political dissidents. 

A recent and disturbing feature 
of this case however is the 
widespread jury vetting involved 
The jury is to be vetted through 
Special Branch, the Criminal 
Records Office and - for the 
first time ever in this country 
- through local C.I.D. files. 

This is the first case of jury 
vetting to become public since 
the Aubrey, Berry, Campbell 
trial last year when it became 
known that the jury had been 
vetted through the Criminal 
Records Office and Special 
Branch. This provoked a deal of 
comment and criticism at the 
time, in response to which 
a statement was issued by the 
Attorney General concerning the 
factors which govern checks on 
potential jurors. This made the 
point that although the general 
principle and conduct of the 
law in Britain includes the 
principle of juries being 
selected at random, exceptions 
can be and are made when it is 
felt that this will not "ensure 
the proper administration of 
justice." A nicely vague turn 
of phrase. 

It became known that since 
guidelines concerning jury 
vetting were introduced in 1975 
exceptions had been made in 
24 cases prior to the Aubrey/ 
Berry/Campbell trial in 1978. 
Cases involving serious offences 
by a gang of professional 
criminals, offences under the 
Official Secrets Act or serious 
offences with a strongly 
political motivation can be 
the root of exceptions to the 
rule of "random" jurors. A 
"random" juror with "extreme 
political connections" might 
not "fairly judge" a case of 
this nature. (This statement 
could be interpreted in many 


ways of course. Choose your 
own connotations!) 

The decision to allow the 
vetting of the jury in the 
"Persons Unknown" case was taken 
at the Old Bailey by judge 
Brian Gibben after a preliminary 
healing in chambers. It lias 
already provoked a response. 

The N.C.C.L. is raising the 
matter with M.P.s and Jo 
Richardson M.P. has tabled three 
questions for the next parliament¬ 
ary session on the implications 
of this decision for "British 
justice" in the future. 

One noteworthy - perhaps 
surprising - recent development 
in the case is the granting of 
bail to Ronan Bennett, the 
only one of the six who has been 
in continuous detention since 
his arrest - under the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act - on 24 May 1978. 
The original charge - conspiracy 
to cause explosions - was dropped 
in November 1978 and the less 
serious charge of conspiracy to 
rob substituted. Nonetheless, 
whereas the other five defendants 
were granted bail Ronan's bail 
applications were consistently 
refused basically on the grounds 
that he is Irish and has "Irish 
connections". As Ronan ! s Q.C. 
pointed out at one bail application 
hearing this raises serious 
implications for any Irishman 
charged with a serious offence 
in an English court. Amnesty 
International, no doubt busy 
wringing their hands over 
Russian dissidents, turned down 
a request for help regarding 
Ronan's case. However, having 


languished on remand in Brixton 
for many months - he has been 
in continuous detention for well 
over a year - Ronan is now out 
on bail on sureties totalling 
£ 20 , 000 . 

As we might expect much prosecution 
"evidence" in a trial of this 
nature (based around the notorious¬ 
ly vague yet immensely powerful 
"conspiracy" laws) concerns 
what the accused are .rather than 
what they might be proved to 
have dene . Since the initial 
arrests and throughout the 
proceedings so far much has 
been made of the six being 
"a group of self-confessed 
anarchists", "a group of 
idealists who would take 
positive steps to overthrow 
society", etc. 

But then no actual crime need 
be committed. The vague yet all- 
embracing character of the 
conspiracy laws. Laws that could 
be applied to virtually anyone 
and everyone. The penalty for 
breaking -iftem could be a 
sentence as stiff as that 
handed out if one was found 
guilty of committing the crime 
one could be accused of conspiring 
to commit. 

The Persons Unknown Defence Croup 
are planning to produce a 
pamphlet on the case and 
organising a demonstration to 
take place at the start of the 
trial. They can. be contacted 
c/o Rising Free, l82, Upper 
Street, London, N.l 

Charlie Bloggs (Court Reporter) 
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